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KEEPING ORDER IN CHURCH. 


Ir may not be known to many of our readers 
that for more than three centuries, the duties 
of awakening sleeping members of congregations 
and of driving out intruding dogs from churches 
were discharged by regularly appointed and 
salaried officials in various parts of England, and 
to a more limited extent in America. These 
duties, moreover, were often performed by a single 
individual. 

The earliest mention of dog-whipping in con- 
nection with religious services which we have 
noted, is in 1550, in which year the church- 
warden’s books at Louth contain an entry of the 
payment of twopence ‘to the bellman for beating 
the dogges out of the church.’ The same set of 
books contain similar entries. In 1705 one 
shilling was paid for the discharge of this duty. 
The next note respecting dog-whippers states 
that in the year 1597 the sum of ‘0:0:9d. was 
‘paid to old Verde for whipping of dogs’ in the 
parish church of Worksop. In 1616 the accounts 
of the churchwardens of the same church state 
that ‘for whipping dogges out of the church one 
whole year’ the sum of twelvepence was paid. 

At Youlgrave, the church authorities appear 
to have been more liberal than their Nottingham- 
shire friends in the payment of their dog-whipper, 
as the accounts show that one shilling and four- 
pence was the annual salary received in 1609 by 
‘Robt. Walton for whipping the dogges forth of 
the church in tyme of divyne service. Eight 
years later (1617), the authorities of the same 
church rewarded Robert Benbowe for his services 
in the same direction by the payment of two 
shillings. Whether the Youlgrave dog-whippers 
had any distinguishing badge of office at this 
time, we are unable to state; but the accounts 
for a century later (1715) show that a ‘coat and 
furniture’ were provided for that officer at a cost 
of eleven shillings and sixpence. 

The churchwardens of Wakefield were even 
more liberal than those of Youlgrave; for we 
gather that in 1616, there was ‘paid to Gorby 


Storker for whipping doggs’ the sum of half-a- 
crown. Eight years later (1624), the dog-whipper 
received only two shillings for his services; and 
in 1625 and 1628 only the same salary as was 
paid at Youlgrave in 1609 was granted at Wake- 
field—one shilling and fourpence. It is evident 
that other duties besides those of driving dogs 
out of church were imposed on the so-called 
‘dog-whipper ;’ for the books for 1664 state that 
the quarter’s wages of that official amounted to 
four shillings. It would appear that the practice 
of partly clothing the ‘dog-whipper’ originated 
about the commencement of the eighteenth 
century ; for, as we have already stated, the 
Youlgrave official was, in 1715, provided with a 
coat; and in 1703 the dog-whipper and sexton 
at Wakefield were provided with ‘hatts, shoes, 
and hoses, at a cost of eighteen shillings and 
sixpence. These personages were officially clothed 
down to the year 1820. 

Amongst the ‘layings-out’ for the parish church 
of Ash-next-Sandwiche, for 1634, is the follow- 
ing: ‘Item, payd to tomas brown for on quartar 
for A year keeping the dodgs out of the 
church 0: 2:0;’ and a similar entry for the 
‘wadges’ due to the same man for the Christmas 
‘quartar.’ 

.The practice of intrusting to a beadle or some 
other official the duty of awakening sleeping 
members of a congregation, seems to have pre- 
vailed in America more than two centuries ago. 
In 1646, the Rev. Dr Samuel Whiting was 
minister of Lynn, Massachusetts. One Obadiah 
Turner kept a journal at that time, from which 
we give the following amusing extract: ‘1646, 
June the 3d. Allen Brydges hath bin chose 
to wake the sleepers in meeting, and being 
much proud of his place, must need have a 
fox taile fixed to the end of a long staff, 
wherewith he may brush the faces of them that 
will have naps in time of discourse; likewise 
a sharp thorne, wherewith he may prick such 
as be moste sounde. On the laste Lord his day, 
as he strutted about the meeting-house, he did 
spy Mr Tomkins sleeping with much comforte, 
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his head kept steadie by being in the corner, and 
his hand grasping the rail. And soe spying 
Allen did quicklie thrust his staff behind Dame 
Ballard, to give him a grievous prick upon the 
hand. Whereupon Mr Tomkins did spring up 
much above the floor, and with terrible force 
strike his hand against the wall, and also, to the 
great wonder of all, prophainlie exclaim in a 
loud voice : “ Buss the woodchuck !” he dreaming, 
as it seemed, that a woodchuck had seized and bit 
his hand. But on comeing to know where he 
was, and the great scandall he had committed, he 
seemed much abashed, but did not speak. And 
I think he will not soone againe go to sleepe 
in meeting. The women may sometimes sleep 
and none know it, by reason of their enormous 
bonnets. Mr Whiting does pleasantly say that 
from the pulpit, he does seem to be preaching 
to stacks of straw, with men jotting here and 
there among them.’ 

The duty of dog-whipping was not confined 
to the sterner sex ; for the churchwarden’s accounts 
at Barnsley show that ‘Richard Hodgson’s wife’ 
received two shillings for discharging that duty 
in 1647. 

An entry in the churchwarden’s book of the 
Bolton parish church records that in 1654 there 
was ‘paid to sexton for whipping the dogs, 6s. 8d.’ ; 
a much larger sum than was awarded to the official 
at Forest Hill, near Oxford, named Thomas Mills, 
who received only one shilling for his dog-whip- 
ping duties in 1694. In 1659, Richard Dovey 
of Farmcote bequeathed a sum which produced 
eight shillings a year to be paid to a poor man 
for acting as sluggard-waker and dog-whipper 
at the church of Claverley in Shropshire. There 
are similar provisions for the exclusion of dogs 
from, and preserving order in church in the 
parishes of Chislet in Kent, and Peterchurch in 
Herefordshire. At the former place, ten shillings 
is paid annually for about two acres of land, 
which is known as ‘Dog-whipper’s Marsh.’ Eight 

illi was the salary paid at East Whitton, 
Yorkshire, for the dog-whipper. 

From the register of Kirkby-Wharfe, Grimston, 
near Tadcaster, we gather that three shillings 
was the amount which the churchwardens paid 
as the annual salary of the dog-whipper in 1705 
and in 1706; whilst in 1711 there was paid to 
Thomas Pawson for awakening those who sleep 
in church and for whipping dogs out of it, 
*0:4:07 One of the parish books of Croft in 
Lincolnshire records that seven shillings and 
sixpence was paid ‘for dogs wipping’ in 1718. 
We find from the Castleton parish records that 
the salary of the sluggard-waker in 1722 was 
ten shillings. John Rudge, on the 17th April 
1725, bequeathed to the parish of Trysull, Stafford- 
shire, twenty shillings a year, that a poor man 
might be employed to go about the church during 
sermon and keep the people awake ; also to keep 
dogs out of church. For his wages, the dog- 
whipper at South Wingfield church received one 


shilling and eightpence in 1728; whilst for ‘ whip- 
ping dogs’ at Burnley during the same year 
four shillings was paid. ‘For waking sleepers’ 
at Barton-on-Humber, one ‘ Brocklebank’ received 
two shillings in 1740. The parishioners of Prest- 
wich agreed ‘that thirteen shillings a year be 
given to George Grimshaw, of Rooden-lane, for 
the time being, and a new coat, not exceeding 
twenty shillings, every other year, for his pains 
in wakening sleepers in the church, whipping 
out dogs, keeping the children quiet and orderly, 
and keeping the pulpit and church walls clean.’ 

In the churchwarden’s accounts of Sutton-on- 
the-Hill, Derbyshire, is the following resolution, 
under date July 1, 1754: ‘Samuel Lygoe shall 
have five shillings a year for the whiping of 
the dogs out of the church on all Sundays and 
other days on which their is divine service, 
also he is to prevent any one sleeping in the 
church by wakeing them with a white wand.’ At 
Hayfield in Derbyshire the dog-whipper received 
seven shillings in 1783. While at Kirton-in- 
Lindsey, the sum of six shillings and eightpence 
was set apart as the salary for the dog-whipper 
in 1817. 

The sluggard-waker was known at Warrington 
as the ‘bobber” A very masculine kind of 
woman, named Betty Finch, occupied this posi- 
tic. at Holy Trinity Church in 1810. She is 
said to have walked majestically along the aisles 
during the service, armed with a long stick like 
a fishing-rod, which had a ‘bob’ fastened to the 
end of it. When she detected any one either 
sleeping or talking, she gave them a ‘nudge’ 
with her official implement. Her son used to 
sing : 

My father’s 4 clerk ; 
My sister’s a singer ; 
My mother’s the bobber ; 
And I am a ringer. 


Truly, an official, if not an officious family. 
Between thirty and forty years ago, one of 
the churchwardens or apparitors of Acton church 
in Cheshire used to go round the church during 
divine service with a long wand in his hand; 
and if any of the congregation were asleep, they 
were instantly awoke by a tap on the head with 
this staff of office. A similar usage existed at 
Dunchurch. A person bearing a stout wand, 
shaped like a hayfork at the end, stepped 
stealthily up and down the nave and aisle, 
and whenever he saw an individual asleep, he 
touched him so effectually that the spell was 
broken—this being sometimes done by fitting 
the fork to the nape of the neck. A writer 
states that on one occasion he watched as the 


sluggard-waker mounted with easy steps into | 
the galleries of that church. At the end of one | 
of them there sat in the front seat a young | 


man who had much the appearance of a farmer, 
with his mouth open, and his eyes closed—a 
perfect picture of repose. The official marked 
him as his own; and having fitted his fork to 
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the nape of the sleeper’s neck, he gave him 
such a push that, had he not been to such 
visitations, he would probably have produced 
an ejaculation highly inconvenient on such an 
occasion. But no ; all seemed quietly to acquiesce 
in the usage; and whatever else they might be 
dreaming of, they certainly did not dream of 
any infringement upon the liberties of the sub- 
ject; nor did they think of applying for a 
summons on account of the assault. 

A beadle in another church is described as 
going round the sacred edifice during service 
time carrying a long staff, at one end of which 
was a fox’s brush, and at the other a knob. 
With the former he gently tickled the faces of 
the female sleepers ; whilst on the heads of their 
male compeers he bestowed with the knob a 
smart knock, which roused them to a sense of 
their position. 

Mr J. C. Cox tells us that ‘in the vestry of 
the church of Baslow, Derbyshire, there still 
remains the weapon of the ancient parish 
functionary, of hem we read in so many 
churchwardens’ accounts in almost every county 
of England—the dog-whipper. It was his duty 
to whip the dogs out of church, and generall 
to look after the orderly behaviour of bot. 
bipeds and quadrupeds during divine service. 
The whip in question is a stout lash, some 
three feet in length, fastened to a short ash 
stick, with leather bound round the handle. 
It is said that there are those yet living in 
the parish who can remember the whip being 
used. We believe it to be a unique curiosity, 
as we cannot hear of another parish in which 
the whip is still extant.’ 

There is, we understand, still in existence 
in the church of Clynnog Fawr in North 
Wales an instrument for gging dogs out 
of church, which has been descri as a long 
“a <M lazy tongs’ with sharp spikes fixed at 
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VALENTINE STRANGE 
A STORY OF THE PRIMROSE WAY. 


CHAPTER XII.—‘ MARY,’ SAID HIRAM MEDITA- 
TIVELY, ‘I’VE MADE A DISCOVERY.’ 
In the days when Athens was a fairy city, when 
Duke Theseus, who governed it, was in love with 
Hippolyta queen of the Amazons, and Hermia, 
loving Lysander, was beloved by Demetrius, even 
Signor Bottom had his tender passages. And 
whilst gentlemen owning broad acres and living 
in country mansions in these later days were 
perturbed by Love’s doings, even an omnibus cad 
might feel his smart. The whole round globe is 
impartially governed. However humiliating it 
may seem to the devoutly constitutional mind, 
royal toes have been plagued with corns and 
crowned heads with toothache ; and.at the very 
hour when Royalty has gone limping, or with 
swollen cheek awry, the merry goatherd and his 
tattered lass have played for kisses, like Cupid 
and Campaspé in the ballad. Love, monarch of 
hearts, all hail! Thou levellest men, not as Envy 
would, by pulling down the lofty, but by lifting 
all to equal heights, making a goatherd as happy 


as a king, and an omnibus cad as blest as a 
country gentleman. 

Hiram, on rare holidays, was a sight worth 
seeing. All the sartorial art of the East could do 
was done for him, In summer-time, a white hat ; 
a white waistcoat; a scarf, “whereon 
a poet so minded might have written a ballad ; 
a nosegay at the button-hole; white gaiters, in 
spotless contrast with the polish of his shoes— 
these were his signs of holiday. In winter, he 
affected a more sombre glory, and his. dark over- 
coat bore a collar of sham Astrakhan. His scarf 
was of some subdued crimson inclining towards 
maroon; his gloves were edged with fur at the 
wrists; and the natty walking-cane of summer 
days was —evnaee for an umbrella. A chain 
of some metal, which he who had faith enough 
might take for gold, crossed the white waistcoat, 
or lay outside the furred overcoat, according to 
the season. On these days of splendour, few and 
far between, Hiram would arise early in the 
morning, and would be heard cheerfully whistlin 
whilst he went deftly about certain househol 
work, taken upon himself within a week of 
his settlement in his new lodgings. Poor Mrs 
Martial might well have fancied at first that 
some Norwegian troll had by good hap strayed 
into Whitechapel, and assumed the guardianship 
of her kitchen. Every morning, Hiram made it 
as neat as a new pin, lit the fire, polished the 
copper kettle, black-leaded the hobs and the 
grate, varnished his own boots, washed and 

ressed, made tea, took his own early breakfast, 
and was gone before the household was astir. It 
was only on holidays that Hiram had let loose 
that mellow whistle ; and so, since holidays were 
so few, the little household had only heard it 
twice or thrice. But one heart had begun to 
beat at it. When Hiram came home at midnight, 
one little head would stir . og the pillow, and in 
the dark, two pallid cheeks grew rosy for an 
instant as the stealthy footstep of the late comer 
up the stair. Was ever lodger so helpful 


_| and so unexacting? Did ever omnibus conductor 


y his rent so punctually, since omnibuses first 
sain to run in London highways ? 

Why should the little milliner’s heart so beat 
at the cheerful tones of Hiram’s mellow whistle ? 
Why? Oh, undiscerning querist, not to = 
that, by some occult arrangement, her holiday 
was made to chime with his. And what a differ- 
ence the letting of the lodgings made! The 
eminent ‘Atlas’ once repeated to me a ballad— 
I know not whose; his own, perhaps, for he 
wrote verse once upon a time, and wrote it 
gracefully—and the burden of the ballad was, 
‘What is a pound?’ What ds a pound when 
you can afford to spend it on a dinner? What 
is a penny when it stands between you and 
hunger? A pound? You may aa an evening 
at the Opera by means of it. You may live on 
it in London for a fortnight. It may make all 
the difference between slow starvation for a 
month, and plenty for the same period. And 
this last was just the difference it made each 
month for Mrs Martial and her daughter. Hiram 
never admitted by word or — that he knew 
this ; but he knew it well. The poor s room 
had never been let until he took it, and he came 
to the house like a lean American angel, making 
the physical conditions of life just bearable to its 
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inmates, and giving them both heart enough to 
_~ more troubles than his coming left to 
em. 

‘Now, Missis Martial, ma’hm,’ said Hiram, 
one cheerful morning, when the air was crisp 
even in London, and the —_—— golden, ‘ where 
air we goin’?’ He was partic oe we that 
morning, with a bit of crimson andkerchief 

ing from his breast-pocket, and a we of 
— 


buf -coloured dogskin gloves dangling in 
hand. Mrs Martial Sled at ; ary 
looked down, and blushed a little, without 
knowing why ; and Hiram, with a polite flourish, 
bowed to her, and observed to her mother: ‘We 
must go, ma’hm, where these attractions may be 


seen.’ At that, Mary’s blush deepened, and the 
care-worn mother smiled timidly. ‘I should like 


to see your Tower of London, ma’hm,. said Hiram, 
‘if I might suggest, an’ if you air not tired of 
it.’ 


6 ed never seen the Tower, said Mrs 


Mart 

‘Nor I, said Mary. 

‘Ladies, said Hiram, ‘ you rise me.’—They 
felt almost guilty beneath his glance of wonder, 
and explained that Londoners know little of the 
sights of London, leaving them for the most 
to the exploration of country visitors‘ Your 
Tower of London, said Hiram, ‘is perhaps as 
inter-estin’ as any monument in the dia orld. 
It is chokeful of objects which air hallowed by 
the touch of history. It is interwove with the 
most remarkable associations of your mo-narchical 
institootions.’ He spoke with so much severity, 
that they decided to wipe out their reproach at 
once, and set forth; Hiram giving an arm to 
each, and piloting them along the quieter streets 
with slashed grace and grandeur. Coming upon 
busy thoroughf: this comfortable order was 

orce abandoned, though Hiram still kept 

's arm within his, probably with a view to 
instruct her, with the more convenience, in the 
history of the Tower. Reaching that stately 
edifice in course of time, they were elled off 
with other visitors, and then huddled —— 
it, after the senseless manner of the place, by 
a venerable beef-eater, with whom much famili- 
arity with its contents had bred contempt, and 
who was as interested and as interesting as a 
parrot might have been. It was not his fault, 
poor old fellow, He had fought for his country, 
and the leave to go through this dull routine 
was his reward; and the Tower was a quiet 
haven to him, after a life in camp and barrack 
and the tented field of war. Hiram was severely 
historical during the hurried gabbling run the 
veteran gave his party ; but I fancy that for one 
moment the present drew him from the past. 
Visitors to the Tower know one darksome 
dungeon—a mere black-hole in the wall, where 
one of the noblest of English spirits sighed itself 
slowly towards heaven in pious resignation, 
through weary years of undeserved imprison- 
ment. It was here—if our surmise be true—that 
Hiram’s interest in history momentarily ceased. 
He and Mary entered this darksome dungeon 
together, and were alone there for the space of 
thaps thirty seconds. And when they emerged, 
bir and "hone “were, by, the 
e@ was ing ; whilst 

Mr ‘Search’s hat was the least thing on one side, 


and a lurking smile of satisfaction was in his 
eyes, though fis features bore the impress of an 
imperturbable gravity. Perhaps a careful ob- 
server might have noticed after this a certain 
air of proprietorship on Hiram’s part, a way of 
ae sg of Mary’s arm, for instance, as though, 
havi issed her in that dungeon—if he y 
did kiss her—he had sealed her for his own. 
Mr Search talked a great deal; but he said 
wonderfully little about himself or his own 
sentiments ; and yet he and the little maiden 
seemed to understand each other perfectly. Once 
started, they seemed to be indefatigable as sight- 
seers; and after a rest, they set out for the 
British Museum. Arrived there, what made Mrs 
Martial pause outside the Egyptian court, whilst 
the young people went in together? Perhaps 
her excuse of fatigue was true, though Hiram 
had brought them all the way ina four-wheeled 
eab, as though he had been a millionaire. Any- 
way, Hiram and Mary went in, and found them- 
selves alone in that solitude of eld; and there, 
undismayed by the presence of the grave Egyp- 
tian faces, Hiram ms the experiment first 
attempted in the Tower dungeon. They sat 
upon the base of a pedestal on which stands 
the vast presentment of a head, deity or hero, 
Beneath the laited stone beard, a yard square 
—Cheops might have known the face—the little 
London milliner and her Yankee lover sat and 
talked together. Maybe Egyptian lad and lass 
made love on such a pedestal, and found it 
a pretty pastime, before blind Homer begged 
and sang through Greece. 

‘Mary,’ said ‘Hiram meditatively, ‘I’ve made a 
discovery. Bus-conductin’ is not the way to for- 
tune. "Paint even one o’ the ways, an’ I shall 
have to shelve it. Same time, it’s reg’lar work, 
an’ brings in reg’lar money, an’ I don’t want to be 
throwed loose again. When I was in Boston, I 
used sometimes to get a piece o’ work in a printin’- 
office p’r’aps two days a week. While I was at 
it, I used to earn as much as I do now in a week ; 
but workin’ by flashes, an’ idlin’ three parts of 
the time, it was like tryin’ to warm your house 
with gunpowder. An’ I don’t want to do that. 
I want to keep the fire burnin’ steady, an’ burnin’ 
always ; not to have, now a flare, an’ now nothin’ 
but the smoke. SoI can’t throw over what I’ve 
got till somethin’ else turns up.’ 

To this sensible view of things, Mary gave 
complete adhesion ; and they sat and discussed 
the future. Or rather Hiram discussed the 
future, and Mary listened, believing in him. Mrs 
Martial, sitting outside, had her own thoughts. 
She knew the situation and accepted it with some 
natural reluctance. Mr Search was kind; Mr 
Search was honest and gentle and manly ; but 
if things had _— otherwise than they had, she 
might have looked higher for her daughter. 
Meantime, Hiram had not even seemed to think of 
marriage except as connected with fortune ; and 
he was so confident of getting on in the world, that 
he inspired both the women-folk with his own cer- 
tainties. When he and Mary had settled what was 
to be by their own desires, like people who make 
much more noise in the world, they strayed: back 
from the stony remnants of old Egypt, and Hiram 
took the ladies to dinner. In the evening, = 
went to the play and Hiram chose for them Mr 
Dillon’s once celebrated performance of Belphegor, 
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which he had seen advertised in America. And 
when they had all three laughed and sorrowed 
with the mountebank, they went home in an 
omnibus, and the holiday was over. 


ON A SUGAR ESTATE. 
IN TWO PARTS. 
PART I.—PLANTING-OUT. 


THE object of the present paper is to give, as 
simply and concisely as possible, a sketch of 
the way in which the great industry of sugar- 
planting is carried on, the materials for which 
the writer gathered in the course of a long 
experience as a sugar-planter in the island of 
Trinidad. This island, as most readers may 
know, is the. most southerly of the West 
Indies, and at one extremity is separated from 
the mainland of South America only by a 

e known as the ‘Boca’ or mouth, some 
ten miles in width. Inside this ‘Boca’ ex- 


pands the great Gulf of Paria, bounded on the | k 


east, and partly on the south, by the island, 
and in every other direction by Venezuela, 
one of the great South American republics. 
The only entrances to the Gulf are the ‘Boca’ 
above mentioned and a narrow opening called 
the ‘Serpent’s Mouth, in the south. tt thus 
forms an immense land-locked basin, in which 
the combined fleets of the world might in safety 
ride out anything short of a hurricane; the 
anchorage—stiff mud—being good. 

It is in that part of the island which lies 
on the western side of the Gulf that sugar- 
planting is chiefly carried on. The greater part 
of the country is flat, or consists of low rolling 
hills; and the soil in both cases, though differ- 
ing materially in constitution, is exceedingly 
rich and fertile. A considerable quantity of 
sugar is also made in the north, along the 
course of the Caroni—the only stream in the 
island approaching the dignity of a river. But 
the soil in this district—though I suppose it’ 


would still be thought by an English farmer | fi 


wonderfully good and marvellously productive— 
is beginning to suffer from the immense crops 
it has produced. 

No such thing as a variation of crop is ever 
thought of by a sugar-planter. He grows one thing 
only, and that is sugar-cane—always sugar-cane. 
And since he takes many tons of a most exhaust- 
ing kind of plant every year from the ground—in 
many instances this has been done for nearly a 
century—and returns nothing to it worth speak- 
ing of except guano and sulphate of ammonia— 
which substances act more as stimulants than 
restoratives to the jaded soil—I think its dete- 
rioration is not to be wondered at. It is not, 
however, the purpose of this article to enter 
into the agricultural policy of the Trinidad 
—- but to give such an account of his 
aily work and life as may have some interest 
for the ge reader, 

We shall suppose it is the month of August, 
and that we are safely landed on an estate, 
which we shall call St Helens, We are on a 
_ gravelled road, which branches off into 
short streets, lined with houses looking some- 


are all one storied and have verandas; also 
that they are all whitewashed, and adorned 
with the most glaring red window-shutters and 
doors. And you will also notice that there is 
not a single chimney to be seen, except that 
tall one away to the left, which clearly cannot 
be used for domestic purposes, as it might vie 
in size with some of the giants of Manchester. 
It belongs to the ‘works’ or manufactory, of 
which we will have a closer inspection when 
we come to that part of our subject. 

The houses are built in rows, with only here 
and there a gap between them. By taking a 
step or two, you can see that many have small 
gardens attached, which are carefully fenced in 
and full of vegetation. There are some two hun- 
dred of these houses; and they consist, except 
in rare instances, of only one room each; but 
then the space under the wide veranda in front 
can be, and is, utilised by the inhabitants as 
kitchen, ae and general utility room; the 
house proper being reserved for storeroom and 
sleeping apartment. These rows of houses are 

nown as the ‘ Barracks,’ and are occupied by the 
labourers employed on the estate. Bt Helens 
is a 4 estate, and can turn out a gang of two 
hundred ‘hoes,’ besides ‘tradesmen,’ such as 
coopers, carpenters, blacksmiths, engineers, assist- 
ants, &c., some of whom, however, are ‘ outsiders’ 
—that is, not living on the estate, but in some 
adjacent village. You will find that, includin 
children, the sick, the old, and non-workers o 
all kinds, the total number of people on the place 
will not amount to much less than seven or eight 
hundred—a large number to draw their sub- 
sistence from about the same number of acres of 
land, together with the handsome profit expected 
by the owner at home, and the savings which 
many of the more prudent hands manage to 
‘that ae build ha from th 

t uilding somewhat a m the 
others, with a neat flower- 
garden in front, is the hospital. It has a gallery 
ten feet wide running right round it, where the 
convalescent patients can find cool breezes and 
resh air, in spite of the burning sun outside. 
The hospital is divided ong into two wards, 
one for men, and the other for women and chil- 
dren. It contains apartments for the nurse, 
and a dispensary for medicines. Outside is a 
kitchen with rooms for the cook and two or three 
hands employed about the place; also a large 
shed containing iron tanks with a store of water ; 
for in many places in Trinidad, spring-water is 
not to be had, and the people are dependent 
in the dry season on the water they can collect 
during the rains. 
Close by is a building with more pretensions 
to be called a house than any in the Barracks. 
It is the quarters of the four overseers who assist 
the manager. Not far off, again, is the manager’s 
house ; and close to it is the mule-pen, which 
contains some ninety stalwart Texan mules, 
imported at a cost of forty pounds a-head. Be- 
sides these, the estate has a head of draught 
oxen, bred on the place, and lodged in the cattle- 
pen, situated some distance off in the ‘savanna’ 
or pasture. 
e first duty is the feeding of the mules, 
which takes place between four and five in 


thing like a colliery village, but that the houses 


the morning, and is a duty which falls to the 
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youngest of the four overseers, who is the first 
to begin and the last to leave off work. He 
unlocks the door of the store, and proceeds to 
distribute among the stock-keepers, who have 
necessary for the morning fee es are as 
fond of treacle as children; and in Trinidad, 
always get a liberal allowance of it mixed with 
their food. Their drink is also sweetened with 
it. The overseer narrowly watches his assistants, 
to see that there is no pilfering, for they are very 
fond of molasses too, and their chickens have 
no objection to oats. The feeding is soon done ; 
and we hasten away, for the place is actually 
pests always bite viciously during moonlight 
nights, and the poor mules have a hard time 
of it with them. Sometimes it is necessary to 
make a dense smoke in the pen all night, to 
enable the poor beasts to get a little rest. There 
are three thi which sand-flies and the like 
cannot stand—sunshine, a fresh breeze, and 
smoke. But for these remedial agencies, it 
would be impossible to live on a low-lying 


estate. 

Pr ing to the manager's, we find that he 
occupies a e house, although it is only one 
story high, with a well-kept garden, and a fine 
avenue of cocoa-nut trees leading to it from the 
Barracks. At five o’clock a.m. we sit down to 
‘coffee,’ which is the name by which the first meal 
of the day here is called. It is a simple meal, 
consisting solely of bread-and-butter and coffee, 
and is soon despatched. Then come the overseers 
and drivers for ‘orders.’ The latter are of the 
labouring class, but act as foremen to the various 
. ? They all stand round the door; and each 
of the drivers gets directions for the work to 
be done during the day by his particular gang ; 
while the overseers are told off to superintend 
the drivers; after which, they pro to the 
Barracks, and go from house to house arousing 


the 
e manager offers to take us with him on 
his rounds; and we all mount and follow the 
overseers. The road is swarming with the hands 
on their way to work. These you probably ex- 
pected to find were all negroes, or varieties of 
that interesting race; but it will be observed 
that while they have a dark skin, their hair is 
as straight as your own. They are East Indian 
coolies, with here and there a Chinese. These 
have been brought from their native land to 
supply the place of the negroes, who since their 
emancipation have had a great aversion to labour, 
preferring idleness to wages, and finding it easy 
to indulge that preference in a land where the 
common necessaries of life spring almost spon- 
taneously from the soil, and the climate allows 
clothes to be a compliance to the demands of 
mere decency. It ought, however, in justice to 
be stated that this aversion to labour is prin- 
cipally directed against field-work, the artisan 
though 
those of course are but a comparatively small 
number. 

The coolie immigrants are imported by the 
colonial government at a large cost to the 
planters ; and a watchful vigilance is exercised 
over their welfare. Their minimum wage and 


severe punishment is inflicted on any one ill-using 
them. On their arrival on the island, they are 
indentured to an estate for a term of five years; 
after which they are free men, and can work 
where they please. Should they remain in the 
colony for another five years, making a residence 
of ten years in all, they are entitled to a free 

ge to their own country; or if they decide 
to stay—as most of them do—to a grant of ten 
acres of land. Those who return to their homes 
are generally rich men, owning thousands of 
do all made in Trinidad. h coolie has 
to work five days a week, if not sick. Should 
he absent himself, he is liable to fine or imprison- 
ment, on conviction before a istrate. He 
is supposed to be, on working days, either at work, 
in hospital, or in jail. 

Nearly all the adults—for the women work as 
many mules as are wanted for plou . 
been harnessed and led rest 

t is only in the season that sugar is manu- 
factured. If the canes were cut in August, for 
instance, their juice would contain but a small 
percentage of saccharine matter. At this time 
the canes are short, the tallest of them not more 
than four feet high ; but when they reach maturity, 
some six months hence, their tops will be from 
ten to sixteen feet from the ground. The differ- 
ence should also be noticed between the ‘plant- 
cane’ and ‘ratoons.’ Sugar-cane is a perennial 
plant, and after being cut, will grow again from 
the old root, like rhubarb, so that it is not 
necessary to plant it every year. Ratoons are 
canes which have thus sp up again; the 
pateme, those that have not yet been cut. 

ometimes, canes will ratoon for ten or twelve 
years ; but more generally they are only ratooned 
for three years, so that a quarter of an estate 
has annually to be replanted. 

Out in the fields, the first gang we come to 
is that of the ‘plant-cutters, who are engaged 
in a field that is ‘abandoned ;’ that is, one of 
those that will be replanted this year. The 
canes from the old ‘stools’ (roots) have grown 
up weakly and scatteredly, for no care has 
been taken of them ; and the ‘cane-piece’ (field) 
is choked with weeds, and there are only three 
or four canes in each stool, instead of some dozen 
or more. We find about thirty hands here; 
some ing the canes from the stools, as you 
would p s stick of rhubarb ; others collecting 
and carrying them to a third party, who are 
sitting down, and cutting with a cutlass one 
piece from the top, and another from the bottom 
of each cane. Taking up one of these pieces, 
you find it is about ten inches long, and jointed 
at every two or three inches; at each joint there 
is an eye—like a potato. When planted, these 
eyes grow, and produce new cane-stools—the only 
way of propagating sugar-cane. It is a really 
beautiful sight to see a cane-piece with its long 

lume-like flowers, swaying in the breeze like a 

ilac-coloured sea. The hands employed here are 

very busy, for they are on piecework. In another 
= of the same field there is a gang of ‘cut- 
’ who are cutting down all the weeds, 

and ae the canes which the plant-cutters have 
left. The cutlass is here made to do the work 
that a scythe or sickle would do at home. When 
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they have all the field cutlassed, advantage will 
be taken of a few hours’ dry weather and sun- 


shine to burn the weeds, leaving the ground | h 


clear for the plough. 

The morning is bright; but we are provided 
with those broad-leaved hats, without which 
our faces would soon be scorched and peeled. 
Mackintoshes are also carried, and must soon 
be put in requisition, for here comes a shower. 
We have scarcely time to don our protective 

ents before it is upon us, You never saw 
rain like this in England; it comes down not 
in drops, but as if it were poured out of innumer- 
able spouts; and we find even our overalls but 
a poor protection ; and our legs and feet, having 
no protection, are soon thoroughly wet. The 
rain, however, does not last more than a few 
minutes; and the sun shining out with seem- 
ingly augmented power, quickly dries us. 

e next arrive at a cane-piece that is being 
planted. It is well turned up by the plough, 
and all over it are things which look like thin 
straight sticks, some three feet long, standing 
up from the ground. They are not sticks, how- 
ever, but the sword-shaped leaves of the canes 
which have been brought from the next field. 
They are in rows six feet apart one way, and four 
feet the other. They are known as ‘pickets,’ 
and are put the right distance apart by means 
of a surveying-chain, the process being called 
‘lining.’ Their use is to insure the canes being 
planted in equidistant rows. 

This caneoee presents quite an animated 
appearance; there are perhaps sixty or eighty 
ae in it, all busily employed. Those we 

t come to are engaged in digging at each 
picket a wedge-shaped hole nine inches deep, 
and a foot square at the surface. The imple- 
ment they use is a narrow heavy hoe, speci- 
ally manufactured for the purpose. These men 
are called ‘holers;’ and each has to dig two 
hundred and fifty holes. But as they can 
do this by noon, they will then be free for 
the rest of the day. 

Closely following on the holers are the ‘plan: 
ters,’ who put into each hole two plants in a 
slanting position, so that one end of each plant 
touches the bottom, and the other protrudes 
about an inch above the top of the hole. The 
holes are then carefully filled with mould, 
which is pressed firmly round the plants with 
the naked foot of the operator, for all labourers 
go barefooted here. The plants are brought in 
carts from the field which we first visited, are 
emptied from them on the trace or roadway, 
ont are then conveyed to the ‘planters’ 
women, carried on Both 
ne and coolies carry everything they pos- 
aibly can on their heads, and you would pl a 
find such a thing as a wheelbarrow, if you 
searched the whole island. 

The planters are not employed at piecework, 
as their work uires some care, and must 
not be hurried over. Their hours of labour are 
from six A.M. to four p.M., with two intervals 
of half an hour each for meals. Nine hours 
a day is the legal limit to a coolie’s employ- 
ment during the rainy season. You notice that 
between every fourth row of pickets there is 
an eighteen-inch surface-drain to carry off the 
superabundant moisture. Subsoil drains are un- 


known here, but no doubt would be a great 
improvement. Some hands are engaged with 
oes in giving to the beds between the drains 
an oval shape, high in the centre, and low at 
the edges, so that the rain will quickly run 
off them. This operation -is called ‘round- 


e next arrive at the field where the ‘ Para- 
grass’ gene is employed. P, is a weed 
that takes its name from a district in Vene- 
zuela where it is indigenous. It is one of the 
best foods for stock in the world, and was for 
this reason introduced into the island about 
ree thes “te ago. Animals that are fed on it 
can kept in good condition, and do hard 
work without oats or any other grain. But 
then, while it is everything that can be desired 
in the way of food for stock, it will not grow 
in the savanna or open pasture, for the simple 
reason, that the beasts are so fond of it, that 
they never give it a chance, picking it out 
from among the other grasses as fast as it 
springs up. Yet in the cane-pieces, where it 
is not wanted, it grows to such an extent, that 
although so few — have elapsed since its 
arrival in the colony, it has overrun every 
estate, and is the most noxious of all the 
weeds the planter has to contend with. Cut- 
ting it with a hoe is worse than useless, as, 
after being so treated, it multiplies with ten- 
fold vigour. Digging it out root and branch 
and utterly consuming it with fire, or bury- 
ing it in deep pits, has been found the only 
effectual way of keeping it down. It is im- 
possible completely to eradicate it from an 
estate in which it has once got an entrance; 
for the smallest piece, if dro on the 
ant and left undisturbed, take root. 
e roots of the Paragrass grow deeply in the 
ground, and the implement used in diggi 
them out is either an ordinary four-pron 
fork, or a sort of pick with a long slender 
point. It takes a el gang to keep pace 
with the rapidity of its growth; and there are 
some fifty people employed in this field, the 
men digging it out, and the women and chil- 
dren carrying it in baskets to the traces, where 
it is heaped up to dry before burning. 
The ‘ weeding gang’ is next reached, where one 
hundred and sixty hoes are at work. Weeding 
is done by piecework, or the ‘task’ as it is called. 
Each person gets a certain number of square 
feet to do, and can leave when he or she has 
it. The by the drivers, 
who carry a ‘ten-foot rod’ for this purpose. 
The weeds when cut down are piled in hea 
called ‘boocans’ between the rows of cane. In 
this hot and moist climate, decomposition rapidly 
takes place; and the next time the cane-piece 
is weeded, the boocans will be found to consist 
of little else than earthy matter, which will be 
scattered over the ground before erecting a new 
one. Each cane-piece is weeded about four times 
a year. The weeders also ‘strip’ the canes ; that 
is, relieve them of the leaves that have become 
old and withered. Every joint on a cane marks 
where a leaf once grew; the lower leaves dying 
off as the plant increases in size. 
At eleven o'clock, the manager takes breakfast ; 
and about one o’clock the labourers who have 
been employed on ‘tasks’ begin to arrive from 
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their work, and in another hour have nearly 
all come in. The overseers who have had the 
superintendence of the, task-work gangs, and who 
had returned to them after breakfast, have also 
finished for the day, with the exception of 
their ‘field-books and one of 
them must attend to the stock being fed 
and locked up at six o'clock. The field-book 
is a register kept by each overseer of the work 
done and wages earned by each person employed 
they will be handed to the junior overseer, who 
acts as book-keeper, and who will post their 
contents into a ledger. He will then make an 
‘abstract’ of the day’s work and expenditure for 
the er’s use. He has also to furnish weekly 
and mon returns of various sorts for owners 
and other interested ms. And as this re- 
uires to be done after the outdoor work of the 

y is over, he is kept pretty busy. However, 
he consoles himself with the thought that he 
will not always be the junior. 


SETTING THE SNARES. 
CHAPTER II. 


Wuen Mr Bellar left the Amsleigh House to 
enjoy an evening stroll, as he said, his manner 
betrayed little of the indecision or doubt which 
marks the aimless lounger. On the contrary, 
although he did not hurry in his pace, he 
struck quickly across Broadway, turned down 
Wall Street, and thence again into another 
thoroughfare, with the air of a man who has 
a purposed goal. He was soon in Gem Street ; 
and then, turning again into a narrower thorough- 
fare, entered a house of no very inviting aspect. 
Many a stranger, indeed, would have hesitated 
to enter this screet at twilight, and still more 
would have been reluctant to enter the build- 
ing. Not so with Bellar, who walked boldly 
along the passage, and opening a door at the 
end, stepped at once into a room. This apart- 
ment was rather spacious, being long, although 
low; and by the arrangement of several bare 
wooden tables and wooden seats or forms, it 
seemed to be used as a dining-room, or place 
of some low entertainment. At present, however, 
there was nobody within it excepting an old 
woman, of unusually repulsive aspect, who was 
seated by a low fire, watching the boiling of a 


pot or caldron. 
‘Where is Little Jake?’ asked Bellar abruptly. 
*Is he in the house?’ 

‘Guess I dunno,’ replied the old woman. 

‘He expected me to-night, did he not?’ con- 
tinued the visitor. 

“Spose he did, returned the crone. ‘He said 
you would come. But you air here too soon— 
about ten o’clock, he said ’—— 

‘Yes; I know,’ interrupted Bellar. ‘But things 
have not fallen out just as I wished. Can you 
find Jake ?’ 

The old woman stoo and evidently put 
her mouth to the end of a tube, although, in the 
gathering gloom of the room, it was impossible 
to see exactly what she did; but she was heard 


to desire some one to come. The next minute 
the door opened, and a young negro or mulatto 
boy appeared. ‘Thar—you can tell him what 
you want,’ said the woman; and Bellar, who was 
evidently too familiar with her manner to take 
offence, told the lad to go and find Little Jake, 
The black nodded and vanished. Bellar seated 
himself upon a bench; while the old woman, 
having done her part, seemed no longer to be 
conscious of his presence, but resumed her watch 
over the simmering caldron. 

Bellar had not long to wait, for in a few minutes 
a heavy step—in no lignes like that of the nimble 
messenger—was heard in the passage, then the 
door opened, and a huge, ruffianly looking fellow 
—a model of the worst and most dangerous t 
of the New York rowdy—appeared. ‘Wal,’ he 
said, without any preliminary eting, ‘you 
air here mighty early, Major. How have you 

ithout speaking, 
at the old woman, tok then 

‘ she don’t signify a particle, return 
the latter aloud. ‘OE Garey there could hang 
half of the gang, if she liked, and we must trust 
her. We trusted her at first, because she was 
useful ; now we trust her because we can’t help 
ourselves.’ 

The expression on Bellar’s face showed him to 
be but satisfied with this ominous explana- 
tion. He had not meant to show his feelin 
on the matter; but he must have done so; an 
dark though the room had grown, low as was the 
fire—its only illumination—the hag caught the 
expression, and exclaimed, with a short laugh: 
‘ 
thi 


meaningly 
ooked inquiringly 


hy don’t they kill me,eh? That’s what he is 

ing—that’s what he wants to know, Jake! 
—QOh, I reckon you need not deny it; it’s no 
use telling a lie, stranger; and you ain’t the 
only one who has asked why old Carry isn’t 
cleared out. Ill tell you, stranger’—— 

‘There! dry up!’ cried Jake. ‘Guess, he don’t 
want to hear about our affairs.’ 

‘But he shall; and—ha! ha!—so shall you, 
Jake,’ laughed the crone. ‘It does you good 
to be told why you are afraid of me, that is a 
fact.—Wal, stranger, old Carry is a witch, and 
the boys here know it. She can tell their 
fortunes, and bring them bad or good luck, 
accordin’ as they treat her; and they know that 
too. There are two or three would get rid of 
her if they dared ; but the balance of the rowdy 
boys know there would be no luck for many a 
day if a hair of her head was hurt, so that keeps 
her safe on both sides.’ 

‘Oh, you are a witch, are you?’ exclaimed 
Bellar. ‘Perhaps you can tell my fortune ?’ 

‘Of course I can; but I should be ashamed to 
do it,’ was the unexpected reply. 

‘Ashamed to doit! Why, "eo il asked the 
young man, a little piqued at this answer. 

‘Why, do you think it needs a witch or a 
conjurer to tell what you are, and what you 
will come to?’ retorted old » who was 
clearly determined not to be friendly with the 
visitor. ‘A child could do that by only looking 
at your false face, smooth and cunning as you 
are. I guess I can tell pretty nearly what you 
have come here for. But Little Jake will not 
find his part so easy to play as he thinks,’ 
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Jake growled out something which was evi- 
dently not a blessing, unintelligible as it was; 
then the twain removed to the extreme end of 
the apartment, where they conferred in tones 
too low to be overheard. Old Carry, however, 
seemed to have no interest in them or their 
conversation, her whole attention being focused 
in the caldron, or in feeding the small fire with 
fragments of coal and wood which she gathered 
from the hearth. 

‘Did you meet him?’ began Jake, as they took 
their seats at the end of the apartment. 

‘Yes; I saw him on board the Celebes,’ replied 
Bellar. ‘I should have known him without help ; 
but I inquired, to make sure. I spoke to him.’ 
He then detailed, with tolerable accuracy, what 
had ‘So, as he would not come out 
to-night, I have arranged to take him to Cen- 
tral Park to-morrow,’ he continued. ‘It must 
be done to-morrow, if at all, for he goes West the 
next day.’ 

‘Central Park !—that’s an odd enough place 
for it,’ growled Jake ; ‘in daylight too !’ 

‘Oh, there are plenty of quiet places about 
there,’ said Bellar ; ‘some parts where the waste 
material for the buildings is thrown, and where 
the earth has been shovelled up, will do; and I’1l 
take care he goes there, and in the evening too, 
when few are around.’ 

‘If he’s missed—but there ain’t no one in New 
York to miss him,’ said Jake; ‘and I reckon he 
don’t know your name.’ 

‘Not he! I provided myself with a card, 
which was good enough for him ; and he no more 
knows who I really am than’—— Bellar checked 
himself so abruptly here, that the pause was 
rather awkward. 

His companion noticed it, and with a hoarse 
chuckle said: ‘No more than I do, I suppose 
you mean, Major? Wal, that’s right. Caution 
all round. J don’t want to know nothing of the 
Britisher ; one man’s the same to me as another. 
You’ve paid me, and I will stick to the bargain. 
Now then; just tell me when and where you 
will bring him.’ 

Here the tones of the speakers were lowered 
almost to a whisper upon the subject, which 
| appeared to be satisfactory to Jake, who nodded 
assent to the arrangements ; and then Bellar rose 


to 

= what she meant, whispered Jake, 
with a nod of his head towards the old woman, 
whose ugly outline and profile were brought out 
in strong relief at that moment by the kindling 
of some pieces of wood which threw out more 
flame than before ; the light seeming all the more 
vivid from the increased gloom of the apartmen 
which was now, indeed, almost pitch-dark— 
wonder what she meant by saying J wouldn’t do 
| my ? I never failed in a bargain yet, Major, 
_ and I never will.’ 

‘Oh, pay no attention to her,’ returned the 
other. ‘A drivelling old idiot, with just sense 
enough to be spiteful, and to know how to play on 
_ the fears and superstitions of those around her.’ 

‘Mebbe, Major, mebbe; but let me tell you 
that if you tried to play on the fears and super- 
_ Stitions of the particular outfit that hangs around 
her, you would find that it took a sight more 


suits stranger, but they of 
old Carry. e meant something + m 
bottom dollar.’ 

‘Well, I don’t care what she meant,’ returned 
Bellar. Then, having risen, they walked down 
the room and d the old woman in silence. 

Parting where the opening joined Gem 
Street, Bellar hurried away as if his aim were 
to mix himself with the throng of passengers ; 
and several times he glanced swiftly round, as 
though to ascertain if he were followed. But he 
need not have been anxious about this ; for Little 
Jake—as the huge rowdy was ironically termed 
—remained at the corner where they had 

ted, until he had broken off a suitable plug 
rom a huge cake or slab of tobacco, and had duly 
inserted the same in his cheek, after which he 
slowly lounged away in a different direction from 
that taken by his employer. 

The latter passed an hour or two at a music- 
hall, or—as it was termed there, and as it is 

radually growing to be known here—a Varieties 
heatre ; then, returning to the Amsleigh House, 
he inquired for his friend Mr Richmond; and 
found that, in accordance with his resolution, 
he had retired to bed early. In the morning, 
they met at the breakfast table, with the various 
‘fixings’ of which Arthur was delighted, as the 
variety exceeded even the sumptuous and redun- 
dant fare of the Celebes. He was, too, in the 
mood to be pleased with everything, as in the 
bright morning air he felt that he shaken 
off part of the despondency inseparable from 
landing in a strange country. e cheerful 
conversation of Mr Bellar was also not without 
its influence. 

Arthur’s time in New York being so limited, 
Bellar proposed two or three short excursions 
during the day to various parts of the city and 
its suburbs; trips just sufficient to the 
intervals between breakfast and dinner, and 
dinner and su ete trips to conclude with 
a ramble round Central Park. 

‘We must not omit the Park, said Bellar, 
with a smile; ‘because we find all you English 
—Britishers, I ought to call you—so dreadfully 
pees on behalf of your own Parks, in 

ondon I mean, that you really will not even 
go to look at ours, if we dare to say a word 
which sounds like a comparison.’ 

‘That will not be the case with me, replied 
Arthur; ‘for I have heard so much about the 
Central Park, that if you had not volunteered to 
show it to me, I should have asked to see it.’ 

‘Come! that is well for a Britisher!’ ex- 
claimed his companion; ‘and since you have 
only one clear day, let us lose none of it, but 
start at once.’ 

In compliance with this, they rose, and in a few 
minutes had started on their first excursion. 

Everything was new, everything was delight- 
ful, and Be was the most entertaining of 
uides, Although not a resident in New York, he 
had been there several times, and had made him- 
self thoroughly acquainted with the city. They 
returned to dinner ; and after a short rest, started 
on another exploration, which was to end at 
the Central Park, whence they would take an 
omnibus back to the Amsleigh House, to supper. 
It happened, however, that as their i 
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first intention, it was late in the afternoon— 
evening indeed—when they arrived at the Park, 
both somewhat tired, 

‘It will be too late for supper, said Arthur, 
glancing at his watch, ‘even if we go home at 
once ; while, if we enter the Park’—— 

‘Oh, we must not return without doing that!’ 
exclaimed Bellar. ‘I will never let you go away 
without seeing our Central Park. Besides, I 
really do not know whether you will not see 


some parts of it to greater advantage in the | to tea. 


twilight of a beautiful summer evening, such as 
this, than at any other time.’ 

‘With all my heart, replied Arthur. ‘I was 
only afraid of trespassing on your kindness. 
Let us go in, then.’ 

Entering the Park, they at first followed the 
main drives; but presently Bellar referred to 
his watch, and said: ‘We shall just have time 
to see the most really romantic bit of the Park. 
Let us make a short-cut.’ He then struck across 
the grass and down a slope, at a tolerably brisk 
pace, followed by Arthur, soon losing sight of 
the more frequented paths, until they found 
themselves in a spot which was wild and untidy 
indeed, with nothing romantic about it It was 
a mere waste deserted corner of the demesne, 
where, apparently, builders had stored their 
spoiled brick and stone, while here and there 
mounds of earth were thrown up; brought, it 
seemed, from some excavations. 

‘This is. a miserable-looking place, began 
Arthur ; ‘you don’t call this romantic, do you?’ 

‘Ha! ha! This romantic!’ replied Bellar; 
and there was something so strange in his laugh, 
that Arthur involuntarily turned round. 

‘Why, how pale you are!’ he exclaimed ; ‘are 
you ill?’ 


never better, said Bellar. ‘But I 


not pale; it is the effect of the rising moon. 
You yao pale, as if you were frightened.—We 
will cross yonder corner, under those trees, 
then we shall—shall see something better’ His 
manner was so constrained, his voice so altered, 
that Arthur looked at him in wonder. ‘You 
are armed—have got a pistol, I suppose?’ con- 
tinued Bellar. ‘All Britishers think they must 
have them, directly they land.’ 

‘What an odd question to ask now,’ returned 
Arthur. ‘No; I am not armed, beyond this 
cane, which is heavily loaded with lead. A friend 
gave it to me as a keepsake. It is a tolerably 
effective weapon.’ Arthur made the cane whistle 
around his head as he said this; and being a 
tall powerful young fellow, a loaded cane in hi 
hands would indeed be an effective weapon. 

Bellar slackened his pace as he approached 


the corner indicated, a gloomy uninviting spot, | 
dark in itself, and rendered especially so by the | 


shade of a few great trees. He drew out his 
watch and glanced uneasily round. 

‘Ha, ha!’ laughed Arthur in his turn ; ‘any 
one would think you were afraid now! I don’t 
believe I am so white as you are. But let us 
get away from this wretched corner.’ He strode 


resolutely on as he said this. Bellar again | 


glanced anxiously round, hesitated, then hurried 
= to Arthur, keeping, however, a little behind 
im. 


They were now passing under the deepest 
shadow .of the trees, and Bellar stole his hand 


into his breast, where he seemed to be clutching 
something. He hesitated again for a moment, 
in which moment Arthur’s long stride had taken 
him once more into the clear moonlight; and 
bounding - a slope which faced him, he ex- 
claimed, looking round with a cheerful smile; 
‘There is not much romance here, Mr Bellar; 
isa of is pleasant 
after dreary hole. An can see carriages 
in the distance. I shall hire one, and get home 

Bellar hurried up the slope without reply, 
turning for an instant, when at the summit, to 
look back upon the sullen spot he had just left, 

ually mi ; a great effort, he threw off 
in the ride home and 
at the supper—a special meal, the regular hour 
being past—he was the same gay, easy companion 
he me proved all along. To Arthur's astonish- 
ment, Bellar, tired as he must have been from 
his long ramble, pleaded an engagement which 
would prevent his paring the evening with him, 
as had been arranged. This was startling news 
to Arthur, who had heard nothing previously 
of such an engagement ; but Mr Bellar was firm, 
and after a hurried meal, rose from the table, 
bade his friend ‘ good-evening,’ and departed. 


It was to the same house as on the previous 
evening that he bent his way. At the door of 
the building he found the mulatto-boy enjoying, 
imp as he was, a pipe in the refreshing evening 
air. The atmosphere of the place was dull an 
stagnant enough in the hot summer night; but 
the mulatto-boy lolled against the door-post and 
smoked, with the air of a man thrice his age. 

‘Wal, stranger! you’re waltzing around again, 
began the boy. ‘Do you want Marm Carry, 
| or?” Bellar was pushing by him without 
ceremony, not feeling in the mood to gossip with 
a boot-boy, when the youngster caught him by 
the coat, and exclaimed: ‘Say! you’d better 
not put on a sight of style, when a man wants 
to do you good. Don’t you go into that room 
to-night.’ 

There was something in the boy’s tone which 
arrested Bellar in spite of himself. ‘Why not?’ 
he asked. 

‘I'll tell you why, stranger, returned the 
mulatto. ‘There’s some boys in that room that 
you will find it easier to get among, than to get 
away from. They’ve been drinkin’ whisky too, 
‘all day, and the hull lot of ’em have got their 
knives and six-shooters. You want to know 
what has become of Little Jake ?’ 

*I do, said Bellar, astounded by the turn the 
conversation was taking. 

‘Then suppose you go to corner of Gem 
Street and wait for me; it do me no good to be 
seen talking to you. Marm Carry hate you, and, 
by thunder! she soon hate me too, and gib it 
me hot!’ 

Unintelligible as was the proceeding, Bellar 
deemed it the better plan to take the boy’s hint; 
'and so, returning to the larger street, he loitered 
in the neighbourhood for two or three minutes, 
when he spied the mulatto lad, who caught sight 
| of him as quickly, atid made a signal for him 
to follow, Bellar complied; and the boy led 
him, at a pretty good pace, some half a mile 
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from the spot, when he paused and waited for 

the young man to join him. 

‘Golly? he began ; ‘it not very bully to talk 
near Marm Carry to-night. Never can tell where 

she is! Good thing for you, stranger, you not 

go into that room. J did, and I hear them say 

things about you, make your blood all chill.’ 

‘But what. for—what has made them unfriendly 
to me?’ asked Bellar, not unnaturally. 

‘Marm Carry say you ’sult her last night, and 
laugh at her,’ replied the boy. ‘She never forgive 
that ; I know her. I know things she have done.’ 
The mulatto shook his head meaningly here, as 
though the remembrance was not pleasant, then 
proceeded: ‘’Sides, she say you bring bad luck 
to this place. Police get Little Jake last night, 
and now he in prison.’ 

‘Jake in prison!’ echoed Bellar. ‘What was 
that for?’ 

‘What dat for?’ echoed the boy in turn; but 
in a tone of the profoundest contempt— what 
dat for? Why, for everything. Little Jake thief, 
robber, murderer. Every one there thieves and 
murderers. You know dat, stranger, else you not 
| pay Little Jake to do your work. Dat’s quite 

lain. Wal, Jake very bad man; but he keep 
fim word, If he promise to kill man for you, 
or burn house, he do it. But he never come out 
of prison now; I guess they will hang him 
this time.’ 

Bellar did not care to hear any more ; he thrust 
a dollar into the boy’s hand, and hastened away 
in the direction which took him most readily 
from the region of Marm Carry. 


Arthur was much rised to find, in the 
morning, that his new friend had not returned 
to the hotel all night. What was still more dis- 
prema he did not appear prior to the time 
of the train starting by which Arthur was to 
commence his journey to Denver. He was at 
first alarmed, and thought of communicating with 
the police ; but on mentioning his anxiety to the 
bar-clerk, he found that Mr Bellar had sent for 
his luggage and discharged his bill; so that, 
whatever the cause, it was clear that his absence 
was with his own consent. 


TROOPING THE COLOURS. 


Tue site of the old Tilting-yard at Whitehall— 
now termed the Horse Guards Parade, where in 
olden times the royal tournaments were held, and 
where many a lance has been splintered and many 
a noble life sacrificed to the cause of chivalry—is 
annually the scene of a pretty military spectacle ; 
which last year, on the occasion of the sixty-second 
anniversary of the Queen’s birth, was witnessed, 
or rather attended, by about twenty thousand 
persons. The presence of the King of Sweden, 
the Prince and Princess of Wales, the Dukes of 
Connaught, Cambridge, and Teck, the Marchioness 
of Lorne, and the ever-welcome Princess Mary, 
gave éclat to the ceremony ; while the fact that the 
Commander-in-chief’s staff was expected to include 
the famous Sir Garnet Wolseley and the no less 
renowned general, Lord Strathnairn, increased the 
interest which was felt in the day’s programme. 


The ceremony which thus drew together so dis- 
tinguished an assembly is an ancient one, and is 
called ‘Trooping the Colours.’ It is only seen to 
perfection in London, and on the Queen’s birthday ; 
and it may prove interesting to our readers to 
have before them a full and authentic record 
of the proceedings. 

As soon as eight o’clock has struck on the morn- 
ing set apart for keeping the Queen’s birthday 
in London, people who wish to view the ceremony 
of the day begin to wend their way in the direc- 
tion of St James’s Park. While the crowd is 
gathering, the bells of the various churches in the 
eae city fling forth their joyful tones, and the 

yal Standard is unfolded from the flagstaffs on 
the top of the public buildings, 

Those who have been fortunate enough to obtain 
tickets of admission to the inclosure, enter it either 
from the archway which connects Parliament Street 
with the Park, or else make their way thither before 
the cordon of troops has been drawn around it. 
The tickets, which are issued by each of the three 
regiments, and are obtainable by anybody with 
sufficient social standing to warrant them in apply- 
ing for one, enable the holders to view the parade 
from the side of the square where stands the 
saluting-point, namely, directly beneath the win- 
dows of the Horse Guards, About nine o’clock, 
a strong body of the Household troops—infantry— 
arrive on the ground, and are immediately posted, 
at about six paces from each other, all round the 
vast square, each side of which is nearly a quarter 
of a mile in length. By the time this is done, the 
crowd has increased to a wonderful extent, even 
the railings of the Park, the trees, and the windows 
and roofs of the great public buildings overlooking 
the spot, being crowded with occupants. 

On the outskirts of this immense crowd, much 
amusement is generally caused by the efforts of 
the police to prevent benches from being used to 
stand upon; much annoyance also being caused 
thereby to those who have already parted with 
their money for this frail kind of accommodation, 
and who find themselves suddenly called upon 
to ‘stand down,’ 

At half-past nine, the strains of the regimental 
bands are heard ; and presently the troops selected 
to represent each regiment of the brigade of Foot 
Guards march gaily on to the parade-ground from 
the direction in which their respective barracks 
lie, and take up the position assigned to them in 
the ceremony. By ten o'clock, the crowd has 
become very dense, and stretches right away along 
the historic Malls—famous for many a royal pro- 
cession—until it reaches the Milk House Gate, 
near which stands Marlborough House, the resi- 
dence of the Prince and Princess of Wales. 

As mentioned already in our previous article on 
‘The Queen’s Guard’ (No, 845), the regiment whose 
turn it is to find the guards at St James’s Palace 
and other places in Metropolis on that day, 
has the place @honneur assigned to it, namely, on 
the right of the line, and furnishes the State 
Colour which is the object and centre of the whole 
ceremony. This regiment, as a matter of course, 
supplies the greatest number of men to the parade ; 
while the other two corps supply the flank com- 

ies, or picked men of their several battalions. 
The whole of these troops are drawn up in line 
facing the saluting-point, and with their backs to 
the Park. The men are clad in their new uniform, 
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which is taken into wear from that day. The 
bands of the three regiments are combined, and 
take up a position avlittle way off from the right 
of the line, but facing down, headed by the 
drum-majors in their gorgeous state uniforms of 
crimson and gold, 

Presently another band is heard approaching ; 
and in a few minutes the silver-burnished helmets 
and cuirasses of the Life Guards are seen glittering 
in the May-day sun, This body of cavalry, per- 
haps the finest in the world, is only a detachment, 
which also forms part of the Queen’s Guard ; but 
instead of mounting guard at St James’s Palace, 
where there is no stable accommodation, they do so 
at the Horse Guards, every day throughout the 
year; the other regiment of Household cavalry, 
namely, the Horse Guards Blue, or ‘The Blues’ 
as they are popularly called, also taking its turn 
in the same duty. It is only on the Queen’s 
Birthday, however, that the band attends, and 
then it appears clad in frock coats of crimson and 
gold, with velvet hunting-caps. 

In some of the newspapers, this band has been 
erroneously stated to be Her Majesty’s private 
band; but the Queen’s Private band and the 
Queen’s State band are quite distinct in them- 
selves, and have no connection with the bands of 
the Household cavalry. 

The cavalry guard having taken up its position 
to the right of the combined bands of the Foot 
Guards, with its own band on the right, every- 
thing is ready for the advent of the reviewing 
officer. At a quarter after ten there is a sound 
of cheering in the distance, which is taken up 
gradually along the Malls as His Royal Highness 
the Prince of Wales, in his uniform as Colonel 
of the Life Guards, and other distinguished per- 
sonages, such as the Dukes of Connaught and 
Cambridge on his right and left, followed by a 
brilliant staff, including, perhaps, the well-known 
forms of the Duke of Teck, Sir Garnet Wolseley, 
and Lord Strathnairn, ride down to the parade- 
ground. As the Prince appears on the scene, 
the troops present arms, the Life Guards lower 
their standard, and the bands play the first 
eight bars of the National Anthem. On reaching 
the saluting-point, the Prince returns the salute 
of the troops, who then ‘shoulder arms’ once 
more, and the ceremony of the day commences, 

While the Prince rides from right to left of the 
line, and back again along the rear, the State 
Colour is brought forth by a sergeant, under the 
escort of the sergeant-major of the regiment to 
which it belongs. They take up a position to the 
a of the saluting-point and on the northern 
side of the square, immediately facing the cavalry 
guard. On the return of the reviewing officer 
the officer commanding the parade gives a signal 
to the senior drum-major, who immediately turns 
round to the bands and gives the command to 
‘Troop!’ Three slowly-given strokes of the bass 
drum follow, succeeded by a roll of the side 
drums, crescendo and diminuendo, As the sound of 
the rolling dies away, the drum-major, in a loud 
voice, gives the command ‘Slow March ;’ and the 
combined bands, playing a stately march, parade 
slowly from one end of the line to the other, 
countermarching at the other side of the parade, 
and, after a brief pause, returning to their original 
position in quick time. 

As they cease playing, the escort for the 


Colour is called by a peculiar beat of the drum 
performed by a drummer standing on the extreme 
right of the line. Then a Captain, Lieutenant, and 
a company of men advance from the right of the 
line, and preceded by the bands playing the time- 
honoured British Grenadiers, they proceed to the 
- where the State Colour is in waiting. Here 
the escort halts; the sergeant-major takes the 
Colour, which is a handsomely embroidered banner, 
and advances towards the Lieutenant. The escort 
then presents arms ; and after saluting the Colour, 
the Lieutenant sheathes his sword, and receives 
from the sergeant-major his precious charge. The 
latter then draws his sword, and salutes the Colour 
also, the bands playing God Save the Queen, and the 
Prince and the troops also saluting. The salute 
finished, the line ‘shoulders arms, and the escort 
marches in slow time, preceded by the bands 
laying the Grenadiers’ March, to the left of the 
ine. Arrived there, the band ceases playing, 
the Captain, followed by the Lieutenant with the 
Colour, proceeds along the front of the line, while 
the men forming the escort file along the rear. 
At the same time, the troops once more present 
arms, and the band resumes playing until the 
Colour and its escort reaches its place at the right 
of the line. 

When this ceremony is concluded, the whole of 
the troops march past in slow and quick time, and 
the cavalry trots past, the bands playing the 

de-march of each corps as it passes the salut- 
ing-point. Then the whole line advances in 
review order, gives a royal salute, and the ‘ troop- 
ing’ is finishe 5 

he Queen’s Guard, with the State Colour in its 
custody, then proceeds to St James’s Palace, where, 
surrounded by a great crowd, the ceremony of 
relieving guard is gone through ; and the united 
bands play several fine selections from the various 
operas, the Princess of Wales and her children 
generally listening to the music from a stand 
above the garden wall of Marlborough House, 

As one o'clock approaches, people rush off to the 
parade-ground again, to witness the guns fire a royal 
salute, a battery of artillery from Woolwich having 
last year come to London for the purpose of per- 
forming this part of the ceremony. This was a 

reat novelty ; for hitherto the royal salutes in 

ain have always been fired from the time- 
honoured ‘ quart-pots,’ or small guns, somewhat 
like mortars in shape. Like everything of the 
kind, we presume that these miniature cannon 
have at length succumbed to the prevailing love 
for change, though, as a matter of fret, the largest 
guns must be the safer of the two. 

When the military ceremony closes, thousands 
of persons are set at liberty to seek further enjoy- 
ment elsewhere ; and the streets of London become 
crowded with holiday-seekers, all intent upon 
taking the utmost advantage of the most enjoyable 
holiday of the year. Some seek the river, some 
the railway ; while others amuse themselves in 
the various Museums and Galleries for which the 
Great Metropolis is famous. An agreeable and 
novel feature last year was the perambulation of 
the streets by van-loads of children singing the 
National Anthem, and distributing bills respecting 
the representation of an historic spectacle at one 
of the Metropolitan theatres, 

As a rule, the Queen’s birthday is not a general 
holiday, and this isa pity; for one of the Bank 
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holidays might well be —_ in order to give all 
classes an opportunity of celebrating the birth of 
the best and gentlest monarch that ever graced the 
British throne. 


FELIX DEAN’S ADVENTURE. 


‘I’m off,” said Mr Charles Bevan, junior, putting 
on his overcoat. ‘It’s one of our “free-and-easy ” 
nights; and I wouldn’t miss a meeting of the 
Jolly Savages, no, not for the gold medal in 
materia medica.—If you’re coming with me, Dean, 
put on your traps, and let’s be off’ 

‘No, Charley; not to-night. I must really 
get to work and do some reading. Time flies ; 
and unless I make a beginning, I shan’t even 
have a fight for it.’ 

‘Get to work! Nonsense! Let’s enjoy life, 
a little. You’ve got the luck to be here in 
London, instead of our native Slowcester, so you’d 
better make the most of it. Come with me to 
the Savages to-night, and get to work to-morrow 
refreshed and inspirited.’ 

‘Yes ; with a splitting headache. No; I have 
spoken. I have said work, and work I mean. 
You Savages must get on without me, this time. 
I’ve been looking at dates, and feel positively 
frightened. I find I’ve only got a little over 
a month to prepare for the examination. How 
I shall pull through, I don’t know; but it is 
clear that I must make a start and stick at it.— 
Don’t press me—there’s a good fellow, but leave 
me to myself.’ 

Charles Bevan could see that his friend Felix 
Dean was in earnest. He sighed, put on his 
hat and prepared to go forth unattended by his 
companion. 

‘If you won’t, you won't, though I don’t see 
why on earth you shouldn’t. However, here’s 
luck to you over your musty problems. I will 
see that your health is proposed in a neat speech 
by yours truly ; and we’ll drink success to virtue 
and industry. Ta, ta.’ 

Left to himself, Felix Dean took out a printed 
list, and began to study it attentively. As he 
did so, his open, frank, good-humoured young 
face became clouded. ‘I shall never do it,’ he 
said to himself. ‘I’ve put it off till it’s too late, 
and I shall have to go home now, like a bad 
penny. What will the guv’nor say?’ 

The young fellow had certainly good reason 
for looking and feeling gloomy. The time fixed 
for the Competitive Civil Service Examination, 
Control Department, was drawing appallingly 
near, and he had scarcely opened a book to qualify 
himself for the coming contest. It was the old, 
old story of the country lad with insufficient 
strength of purpose to resist the allurements of 
the town. Two months before, Felix Dean had 
come up to London from his native city Slow- 
cester, full of buoyant hope and noble resolves. 
He was to join his early friend and fellow-towns- 
man Charles Bevan, medical student at St 
Bartholomew’s, in his chambers, and work on 


steadily, with a view to emerging first in the list 
of candidates. How had he carried out his 
resolutions? By attending athletic-sports meet- 
ings at Lillie Bridge and Lots; by frequenting 
theatres; by being a boon-companion at ‘free- 
and-easies,’ with a good song invariably ready ; 
by being guilty of the thousand-and-one follies 
which young men, who always have been and 
always will be young men, commit daily without 
being in many instances apparently much the 
worse for them. Only Felix Dean let time 
~ by, and had gone a little bit too far. 

iscouraged, but determined to make some 
attempt at a beginning, he brought out his Euclid 
and sat down in the cosy sitting-room to read. 
But the task was not an easy one. Long disuse 
made it difficult for him to concentrate his 
attention on his work. Words and facts got 
somehow to be mixed. The letter A at the 
end of a diagram refused at any price to corre- 
spond to B; and C flatly denied any correlation 
with D. 

‘C Dy said Felix, with just the ghost of a smile 
on his handsome face—‘C D; yes; that is 
exactly how I feel—very see-dy indeed. I don’t 
know that it’s much use my trying to do anything 
to-night.’ He went on vainly talding for twenty 
minutes or so, but at last threw the book away 
from him in disgust; and it may be well sur- 
mised that a man capable of such barbarous 
witticisms must have been truly at a low ebb. 
‘I’d better go out and take a turn in the fresh 
air, he thought. ‘That may brighten me a bit. 
I'll go to bed early too, and see what can be done 
to-morrow. It shan’t be for want of trying, 
anyway. 

is inclinations as a poe. who had not 
yet learned to despise the attractions of lanes 
with trees—even though bared by Winter’s hand, 
—and the soft stillness of unfrequented paths, 
led him to walk onward briskly till he came 
long past Haverstock Hill, up the steep road 
which takes one to Hampstead, and which 
heats omnibus horses and shortens the wind of 


‘the obese. It had been a good trudge from the 


neighbourhood of the Strand; but Felix Dean, 
a stalwart, stout-limbed pedestrian, the trium- 
hant champion of many a mile-race, felt as 
resh as at starting. The road was not exactly 
the place for adventures; but adventures come 
to the adventurous, and Felix Dean was at an 
age, when men are on the alert for incident, 
and disposed to put their newly acquired man- 
hood to the mettle on the least provocation. 
He had been walking gloomily along, alter- 
nately tormenting himself by reproaches, and 
soothing his despondency by making stern re- 
solves for the future, when he became aware of 
the near presence of two other persons. One was 
a young lady, a pretty young lady—so at least 
thought Felix, on catching a glimpse of her as 
she passed under a lamp. Her figure was lithe 
and graceful; and he felt sure, from the little 
he had seen of her, that a gentle, sweet-eyed 
face made harmony with the rest. Behind her, 
close at her heels, strode a ponderous, thick-set, 
bearded man, dressed in every-day dark clothes, 
but evidently a foreigner, by the cut of him. 
The young lady seemed to be conscious that 
some one was behind her, for she hastened her 
step, in order to distance her pursuer and 
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id him. The man, however, began to speak 
her, and the startled girl hurriedly crossed 
This maitseuvre was not attended by 

success desired. Her follower crossed too, 
and -was soon once more close to the young 
lady’s side. Alarmed, she hastened her pace 
ill further, and crossed back to the side 
where Felix was walking and quietly —e 
With unabashed impudence, the man again fol- 
lowed in her wake, and continued pleading, in 
a half-whining, half-threatening tone, for alms. 
The young lady, terribly frightened, paid no 
heed save by putting extra pressure on her 


Felix became very soon master of the situa- 
tion. Tramps, ready to take advantage of the 
helplessness of lonely wayfarers, were common 
enough in his part of the country, and he knew 
well how to deal with them. Without any 
further ado, he quickened his step until he got 

uite close to the man. ‘How dare you molest 
this lady, you vagabond!’ he said in a loud 
clear voice. 

The man turned round suddenly in surprise, 
and swore one of those guttural never-ending 
oaths familiar to the German. The young lady 
indulged in a little scream of terror. ‘Vot vor 
you interfere?’ growled the man.  ‘ Donner- 
wetter! was wollen sie?’? He looked very wicked, 
and oe out his fist prepared to deal a blow. 
But Felix did not give him either time or 
opportunity. Dropping out with his left, he 

e the German reel and see more stars 
_ were certainly shining in the skies that 
ight. 
ve Take that; it will teach you to know better 
another time.’ 

The man looked for a moment as though he 
meditated a savage spring; but Felix’s calm and 
collected attitude caused him to pause and re- 
flect. He had already tasted the smartin 
effects of one good rap, and was sensible enoug 
to perceive that in his re antagonist he had 
to do with a practised boxer. Blurting out an 
unintelligible series of anathemas, he turned away 
like a beaten hound. 

‘How can I thank you!’ said the young lady, 
—- up at Felix timidly. ‘I was so fright- 

on’t speak of it; Iam v 
pened to be by.’ 

‘He has been following me ever since I left 
the house of some friends down the road. I 
live quite close by, and would not allow them 
to send their servant with me as an escort. I 
have come home at this hour time after time, 
and no accident of the kind has ever happened 
to me before. Oh, I was so terribly fright- 
ened !? 

Felix noticed that she gave way to the daintiest 
possible shudder ; rh we she was pretty, with 
the sweetest imaginable pleading face. 

‘Pray, don’t distress yourself any further. 
The scoundrel has gone, and I don’t think it’s 
likely he will return. May I in any case have 
the er of seeing you to your door?’ 

‘Oh, thank you; but I am afraid I am put- 
ting you to a great deal of trouble.’ 

‘Not in the least ; my time is my own.’ 

He offered his arm, and felt the pressure of 
the lightest and tiniest of gloved hands. They 


walked along. What did they talk about? 
Felix Dean himself could not have told you, 
All he knew was that the moments seemed 
very sweet and very brief. Before he had 
time to fully realise his position, he was brought 
to a stand-still in front of a handsome solid. 
looking villa. 

‘I am at home now, and thank ~ very, 
very much. May I—may I ask to whom I am 
so much indebted ?? 

Felix fished out a card from his case. He was 
glad she had said this ; not through boastfulness 
or vainglory, but simply because in his heart he 
longed to have the chance of seeing her again. 
It seemed to him cruel that they should have 
met just that once, and possibly for that once, 


only. 

She took the card, bade him good-night warmly ; 
and her little active graceful figure was soon lost 
amongst the maze of shrubberies that lined the 
garden-path leading to the house. 

That same night Felix dreamed of bearded 
Germans and fistic encounters. But one_ bright 
smiling face ever and anon shone forth, and 
broke the combative spell at its most truculent 
stage, filling his soul with gladness. 

The next morning, however, the old grief became 
paramount. There was his Civil Service Exami- 
nation him Alpe the face, and 
sternly reminding him that this was no time for 
idle deininlin. but for hard work. He sat down 
to his unattractive task, and became wholly 
absorbed in his studies. Discouraged but not 
vanquished by the formidable list of subjects to 
be mastered in a very limited space of time, 
Felix toiled on steadily, undisturbed. In the 
afternoon, the servant brought in a card. ‘If 
you please, sir, a gentleman has called to see 

ou, 
‘Called to see me?’ 

Felix glanced at the name : Alfred Morrison. 

‘Morrison, Morrison?’ he thought. ‘I knew 
a Morrison once at school. Can it be the same? 
—Ask the gentleman up, he said to the attend- 


ant. 

A rather diminutive, carefully dressed _person- 
age, jovial and saucy in looks, and about the same 
age as Felix Dean, entered the room. 

The two recognised each other at once. 

‘Why, it is Dean after all!’ said the new-comer, 
holding out his hand effusively. ‘I thought there 
couldn’t be two Felix Deans going about.’ 

‘Morrison! So it is, to be sure! How on 
earth did you manage to rout me out here ?’ 

‘In a very simple manner, my dear boy. My 
sister, whom you met last night, gave me your 
address. My visit here was partly at her request, 
to thank you for your timely help; and I’m 
delighted to have stumbled across an old school 
chum as well.’ 

‘What! are you—your sister’s—brother?’ ex- 
claimed Felix, fairly taken aback at this unex- 
pected recognition. ‘I’m awfully glad to meet 
you again, old fellow.’ 

The two sat down, and joyfully renewed the 
links of an early and fast friendship, severed as 
most school friendships are by time and diversity 
of pursuits in after-life. Alfred Morrison had been 
in the same ‘form’ as Felix at the big proprietary 
scholastic establishment in Slowcester, and their 
relations had ever been those of close chumship. 
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They naturally questioned each other as to their 
careers. Morrison was filling a humble yet, as 
a step to something better, an important situation 
in a government office ; and Felix soon explained 
to his friend how and under what circumstances 
he found himself in London. 

‘So you’re Ring up for the Control, are you?’ 
said Alfred Morrison. ‘Well, I wish you every 
luck and a first place in the lists,’ 

‘Thanks; but I’m afraid it’s rather late in 
the day. I’ve been putting off things till there 
isn’t the ghost of a chance now. shall get 
ploughed Leastbiy, and disgust my poor old 
governor. I mean to have a try, though ; I shall 
work morning, noon, and night for the next 
fortnight.’ 

‘You'll have to leave a blank this evening, 
for I’m going to ask you to come and dine with 
us at home ; just a cosy family affair, no strangers. 
The governor will be delighted to make your 

uaintance.’ 
e allurement was a powerful one; but Felix 


the urgency of his work. 

‘Rubbish !’ said Alfred Morrison with a knowing 
wink. ‘Don’t let that prey upon your mind; 
| you'll pass right enough ; i ll answer for that. 

T'm not going to take any refusal with regard 
to this evening ; and won’t somebody be pleased ! 
She talked of nothing else except you, this 
morning at breakfast. Why, Dean, you’re coming 
out as a hero of a romance in first-rate style !’ 

Felix would fain have continued to excuse him- 
self, as he felt too much concerned about his 
preparation for the examination to indulge in 
renewed idleness. 

‘Oh, but you must come, old fellow,’ said 
Alfred ; ‘and I’ll tell you what I’ll do if you'll 
let me. I’ve been through the grind myself, 
and know what it is. I think, therefore, 1 can 
give you some useful hints. If you give this 
night to us, therefore, I will come to you every 
alternate night till the exam., and “coach” you. 
What do you say to that?’ 

Felix admitted that he had been seriously 
thinking of some such help, but it 
was the fag-end of the session, and his purse 
was light, and he could hardly see his way to 
the expense. But he would gladly accept of an 
old friend’s help ; and as a proof of his gratitude, 
would devote that evening to him and his 
friends. 

During the rest of the time before his day of 
trial, Felix worked like a negro slave. Strong- 


bodied, clear-headed, and with tremendous stayin 
powers, he, with the most useful help of ‘Allre 
made the very utmost of the brief period that 
remained. As he went on too, he felt that 
he was gaining lost ground very fast. At 


school, his intellectual capacities been by no 
means of an insignificant calibre, and he found 
his task one of no such great difficulty after all. 
The list of subjects, once hopelessly formidable, 
became ‘small degrees and A less,’ 
till within two days of the one fixed for the 
competitive examination, he knew himself suffi- 
ciently strong to do good battle. 

He had found time also to pay a visit to the 
Morrisons, and to pass a delicious hour with 
Amy—an hour fraught with results in which 
Cupid played no unimportant part. 


felt himself in duty bound to resist. He pleaded | d 


On the day previous to the contest, he shut 
up every book, and pulled himself together by 
a good healthy march, miles away into the 
country. The oldest and most experienced 
‘coach’ could not have suggested to him any- 
thing more sensible. . 

The momentous hour came, and Felix walked 
into the big rooms at Burlington openly and 
frankly, with the air of one who meant to win 
if he could, but by fair and square means. 

‘Now for success—and, Amy!’ That is what 
Felix Dean said, when the papers were handed 
to him. They seemed to ioe been made up 
by a charmed hand, so well did they lie within 
the oe of his knowledge. His good luck 
continued throughout the examination, and he 
rose at last confident that he had done well. It 
was not without a feeling of gratitude to Amy’s 
brother that he acknowledgment to 
himself; and it was not without a sense of 
pity that he ge round at the rows of 
young fellows like himself, poring over their 
esks—pale, earnest, and thoughtful students 
many of them too—youths of stations, and 
from all corners of our sea-girt isle—English, 
Irish, Seotch, and Welsh, all eagerly struggling 
for ten vacant appointments ! 

A fortnight or so after, Charles Bevan, who 
was greatly interested, called Felix’s attention 
to the published list of successful candidates in 
the Times. 

Cool to the last, Felix took it up carelessly, 
and began to read. His name ap d third ! 

‘Got it, by Jove!’ shouted on delighted 
beyond expression. ‘ Hurrah !’ 


In time, the young official in Her Majesty’s 
Control Department, with the full consent of 
everybody concerned, took unto himself some- 
body as a fair little official in his own Domestic 
Control Department. It need scarcely be stated 
that the somebody was Amy Morrison, and that 
Felix more than once blessed his happy stars 
for bringing him the Hampstead Road mde ; 
for without his renewed acquaintance with Amy’s 
brother, which was thus strangely enough brought 
about, he might never have held an appointment 
in a government office. 


ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 
More than a year ago reference was made in 
this’ Journal (No. 878) to the proposed institu- 
tion of a Royal College of Music, having for 
its object the education of persons evincing 


, | special + gpa for music, but unable to bear 
the w 


hole expense of their education. The 
proposal originated in a petition presented by 
the Prince of Wales to the Queen, praying Her 
Majesty to grant a Charter of Incorporation for 
the purposes indicated, and giving a brief history 
of the efforts made in the same direction by the 
establishment in 1875 of the National Training 
School for Music, at Kensington Gore (South 
Kensington), of which the Duke of Edinburgh 
—himself an accomplished musician—was Presi- 
dent. 

This praiseworthy proposal, thus inaugurated 
by the his illustrious brothers, 
has now taken definite shape, and a Charter of 
Incorporation for a Royal College of Music has 
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been prepared and laid before the Privy Council. 
The Prince of Wales has graciously accepted the 
office of President.of the new College; and in 
this capacity he recently called together in 
London a large body of gentlemen, representative 
of the counties and towns of England and Scotland, 
dignitaries of the church, and other religious and 
educational bodies, to aid him in what he described 
as ‘the promotion of a truly national object, by 
obtaining contributions for the Royal College 
of Music.’ The principal resolution embodying 
this object was moved by the Duke of Edin- 
burgh ; and the Prime Minister, the Archbishop 
of Canetbary, and other distinguished personages, 
took part in the proceedings. At the conclusion 
of the meeting a very large sum of money was 
subscribed for the of 

The purposes to be served by the al College 

of Music were stated by the Prince of Wales with 
t clearness in his opening speech. It was 
esired, he said, that those to whom nature had 
bountifully given a good ear for music, or a good 
voice, but to whom she had been niggardly in 
worldly fortunes, should be sought out in their 
obscurity, and given the of distinction 
by facilities for a proper course of training. He 
laid stress upon the combination in the new 
College of two systems of instruction—a system 
of gratuitous education on the one hand, and of 
musical education paid for by those who were 
not upon the foundation. For both classes the 
teaching and rewards would be the same. 
Another feature was that of including in the 
College scheme the instruction of those who did 
not intend to e music a profession. The 
smallest number of scholars worthy to constitute 
a foundation for the College would be one hun- 
dred, of whom fifty should have their education 
free, and fifty should be maintained as well as 
educated. e latter would be selected by 
competition throughout the United Kingdom. 
A system of examination would be organised by 
which, in every town and in every village, oppor- 
tunities might be afforded of participating in the 
College instruction. Only let eminent ability 
be found in the village choir, and the P ~ prune 
pupil would be brought to London for full oppor- 
tunities of advancement. It was estimated that 
eighty pounds a year would be required for each 
pupil who had to be educated and maintained, 
and forty pounds a year for each who had only 
to be educated. He hoped that the public libe- 
rality would grant him means to found at least 
two fellowships, in order that rising musicians 
on receiving their education might not be tempted 
to sacrifice their aspirations and their art to the 
necessity of immediately earning means for their 
own support. 

It is impossible to doubt the success of a 
movement which has been so auspiciously in- 
augurated, and which aims at the accomplish- 
ment of so praiseworthy an object. It must 
also be matter of congratulation to the country 
that the leader and organiser of the movement 
should be the Prince of Wales, who, while shut 
out by constitutional barriers from participation 
in many pursuits open to others less exalted, is 
thus lending the influence of his high position 
to the advancement of what will so much con- 
tribute to the social and intellectual pleasures 
of the community. 


RAIN AT MIDNIGHT. 


O mrpnicut Rain, 

Heard ’mid the restlessness of weary pain! 
Thy cadence brings 

Sweet thoughts of peace on silver-tinted wings, 


In this dim town, 

I hear thy thousand streamlets trickle down: 
Ere thou hast fled, 

Tell me, O Rain! the source where thou hast fed. 


I see arise 
Bright pearly dewdrops from blue violets’ eyes ; 
I see the mist 
Come from the wood-rill’s ripples, evening-kissed. 


The green fields gleam 

Before me, as to thy sweet rhyme I dream ; 
And birds and flowers 

Are with me in my restless midnight hours. 


More blest than these, 

I feel the fragrance of the summer seas ; 
Along the coast 

I see the never-resting billows tost. 


Lying here still, 
Thoughts of the ocean make my sad heart thrill— 
t ocean rife 
With strength and majesty and glorious life. 


Each gem long-sought, 

From dewdrop or from distant waters brought, 
O bounteous Rain ! 

Thon scatterest for a blessing on the grain. 


Spend and be spent ! 

O gracious Rain! through thee I grow content : 
Thy calm-voiced spell 

Goes deeper in the heart than words can tell. 


Watching through night, 
Many with me await the morning light 
In pain or care, 
Or rapt, it may be, in the trance of prayer. 


To each, to all, 

Hearing thy rhythmic music softly fall, 
Sweet thoughts may come 

Of Him who by His ways doth lead us home. 


For not one drop 

Falls from the cloud upon the bare hill-top— 
Falls, through dark hours, 

Upon the closed chalice of the flowers ; 


Or on the sea, 
Or on the murmurous thickly-foliaged tree, 
But falls to cherish 
What else would pine and, drooping, sadly perish. 


And shall the tear, 
Shed by the Father’s well-loved children here, 
In doubt and pain, 
Fall for a less wise purpose than the Rain ? 
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